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TO 

Dr.  H  0  L  L  I  N  G  S. 


si  n, 

Y  Brethren  of  the  Quill  will  look  on  it,  no  doubt,  as 
a  high  Solecifm  in  Practice,  to  Addrefs  the  Perform¬ 
ance  of  any  Author  to  the  Author  himfelf :  For,  as 
the  principal  Intention  of  their  Dedications  is,  for  the 
mod  part,  Lucrative,  they  won’t  readily  conceive 
how  any  Gratification  can  be  expeded  from  a  Man, 
for  only  making  him  a  Prefent  of  what  was  already 
his  own.  But  as  I  propos’d  no  farther  Reward  to  my  felf  from  this 
Undertaking,  than  the  Satisfaction  of  rendring  fo  Entertaining  and  In- 
ftrudive  a  Piece  more  familiar  to  my  Countrymen;  fo  I  have  no  other 
View  in  this  Epiftle,  Sir,  than  to  Apologize  for  my  Attempt  to  put 
your  Thoughts  into  a  different  Language,  from  what  you  were  pleas’d 
todrefs  them  in  your  felf.  I  wifh  it  had  been  executed  by  an  abler  Hand; 
but,  as  to  the  Intention,  I  prefume  there’s  no  Vindication  in  that  refped 
requifite ;  for  I  fee  no  reafon,  becaufe  you  were  oblig’d,  by  the  Force 
of  Prefcription,  to  write  it  in  a  dead  Language,  that  therefore  very  few 
Living  fhould  be  the  better  for  it:  No,  Sir,  —  as  you  have  here  pointed 
out  the  Qualifications  neceflary  to  a  good  Phyfician,  and  prov’d,  by 
your  Manner  of  doing  it,  that  you  are  a  perfed  Mafter  of  them 
all  your  felf,  I  thought  it  would  not  only  be  a  very  great  Confolation 
to  the  Many  whofe  Health  and  Beings  are  under  your  Guar- 
dianihip,  to  find  what  judicious  Hands  they  were  happily  fallen  into ; 
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but  of  confiderable  Benefit  likewife  to  Mankind  in  gener&f*  by  ferv~ 
ing  to  convince  them,  that  the  Practice  of  Phyfick  is  not  a  Thing  of 
fo  very  little  Difficulty  or  Importance,  as  fome  have  endeavour'd  to 
perfuade  them.  They  may  here  fee,  that  there  is  altogether  as  wide 
a  Difference  between  a  Regular,  Sagacious,  Skilful  ‘Phy/ician ,  and  a 
mere  experienc’d  Apothecary  \  as  there  is  between  a  Learn'd,  Impartial 
Judge,  and  a  downright  pradtifing  Norfolk  Attorney .  An  Attorney  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  Chymiftry  and  Pharmacy  of  his  Profeffion, 
and  be  expert  enough  at  the  Pejile  and  Mortar  of  the  Law  :  He  may 
be  able  to  reduce  a  good  corpulent  Eftate  to  a  Caput  Mortuum\  and 
to  make  legal  Pills  and  Powders,  that  may  prove  fwinging  Catharticks 
and  Emeticks  to  a  Man's  Purfe,  merely  by  the  Affiftance  of  his 
Statute  Difpenfary  -y  but  then  he  does  not  pretend  to  make  any  Appli¬ 
cation  of  'em :  This  Part  is  left  to  the  Reverend  Bemh%  to  be  cautiouily 
directed,  agreeable  to  the  feveral  Symptoms  and  Circumftances  of  the 
Cafe.- — — ?*-The  Parallel  applies  it  felf. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Inftrudtion  contain'd  in  the  following  truly 
Valuable  Piece,  Sir  ,  for  we  are  likewife  there  taught  how  to 
diftinguiffi  a  good  Man,  as  well  as  a  good  Phyfcian ;  and  that  fublimeft 
Pitch  of  Human  Knowledge  is  pointed  out  to  us,  of  Knowing  mr  felvesy 
what  the  true  Nature  and  End  of  our  Beings  is,  and  by  what  Method 
and  Means  that  Nature  is  to  be  perfected,  and  that  End  accomplifh’d. 
But  the  Performance  will  be  recommended  more  by  its  own  real 
Worth,  than  by  any  thing  I  am  capable  of  faying  for  it;  I  ffiall  therefore 
leave  it  to  anfwer  for  it  felf,  as  being  fufficicntly  prepar’d  fo  to  do.  As 
to  any  Dividend  of  either  Profit  or  Praife,  that  the  Tranflator  might 
propofe  to  himfelf,  I  doubt.  Sir,  you'll  think,  that,  like  the  famous 
Fifty  per  Cent .  South-Sea  Dividend,,  it  has  been  very  much  to  the 
Prejudice  of  the  Original  Stock:  He,  therefore,  gives  up  all  Claim  to 
Recompence^  and  only  Hopes  to  meet  with  Pardon  for  being,  as  he 
fincerely  is% 

SIR* 

Tour  moji  obedient  Servant 9 

\ md  dijinterejied  Admirer , 


WMW*W***W*W»* 
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Mr.  Prefidenty  and  Gentlemen 9 

I S  under  thegreateft  Apprehenfion,  and  even 
not  without  Trembling,  That  I  enter  upon 
the  folemn  Duty  of  this  Day,  fo  very  anxious 
and  felicitous  is  the  high  Ambition  to  pleafe. 
However,  I  am  in  fome  meafure  reviv’d  and 
encourag’d,  by  the  animating  Prefence  of  fo 
many  eminent  Perfons,  aflembl’d  in  mutual 
Amity  and  Benevolence,  and  wholly  intent  on  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Medicinal  Knowledge. 

I  mu  ft  confefs.,  indeed,  that  I  have  labour’d,  with  the  utmoft 
Care  and  Affiduity,  both  to  conceive  rightly,  and  exprefs  clearly 
what  I  am  about  to  fay  on  this  occafion.  And,  Oh!  that  I  were 
but  capable  of  ,plealing  fuch  delicate  Taftes,  and  fuch  refin’d 
Judgments  5  That  I  could  but  fpeak  elegantly  and  fplendidly 
likewife  !  But  nothing  of  this  muft  be  expe&ed  from  me  not 
becaufe  the  Subject  wou’d  not  admit  of  being  adorn’d,  but  be- 
caufe,  thro’  aSenfe  of  my  own  Inability,  I  durft  not  attempt  it. 
Leaving  therefore  to  others  the  Province  of  an  Orator, I  take  upon 
my  felf  only  what  is  proper  to  a  Phyfician  (and  I  wifti  that  I 
*  B  were 
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were  but  equal  to  that  !  )  the  Bufinefs,  I  mean,  of  a  Natural 
Hiftorian,  whofe  higheft  Ornament  is  Truth. 

I  muff,  therefore,  requeft  and  intreat  of  you  to  hear  me 
with  Attention  and  Candor. 

As  feveral  of  the  Members  of  this  Celebrated  Society  have 
difcours’d,  very  juftly  and  beautifully, on  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of 
Medicine,  and  of  the  Honour  it  brings  to  thofe  who  have  been 
inftrumental  in  its  Advancement ;  I  did  not  think  it  foreign  to 
this  Inftitution,  to  fay  fomething  of  Medicine  it  felf,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  better,  whether  it  can  claim  the  Denomination 
of  an  Art,  or  not,  what  it  really  is,  whether  it  ought  in 
every  free,  and  well  eonftituted  Republick,  to  be  cultivated, 
eftablifh’d  and  encourag’d ;  or,  as  fome  perhaps  are  pleas’d  to 
think,  negle&ed  and  defpis’d. 

Medicine  is  the  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature  in  a  found 
State,  and  in  a  difeas’d  one ;  in  order  to  preferve  the  one,  and 
repair  the  other.  He,  therefore,  muft  neceffarily  be  the  beft  Guar¬ 
dian  of  Human  Nature,  who  beft  underftands  by  what  means 
Human  Health  may  be  preferved,  how  it  is  loft,  and  which 
way  to  be  reftor’d. 

;  True  Knowledge,  therefore,  in  Medicine  can  only  be  ob¬ 
tain’d  from  a  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  and 
of  thofe  things  which  are  neceflfary  to  the  Fun<ftions  of  Life 
and  as' the  Qualities  of  Aliments,  and  Virtues  of  Medicines, 
are  not  meerly  Imaginary,  but  a<ftually  exifting  in  Nature, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  other  Rule  than  this,  whereby  to 
diftinguifti  a  good  Phyfician  from  an  ignorant  and  unskilful 
one  :  Wonderfully  magnificent,  indeed,  and  truly  illuffrious  is 
Human  Nature  in  a  State  of  Health;  but  at  the  fame  time 
very  mutable,  frail,  and  liable  to  Decay  !  To  how  many  Di~ 
feafes,  Pains  and  Diforders  are  we,  alas,  obnoxious  !  Even 
from  thofe  things  which  are  the  leaft  in  our  own  Power ! 
From  hence  fprings  the  Neceffity  of  Phyfick  and  Phyficians, 
both  to  preferve  Health,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.  Juftly, 
therefore,  was  it  judg’d  by  Antiquity,  that  this  Art  of  curing 
and  keeping  in  Health,  both  Body  and  Mind,  fhould  be  con- 
fecrated  to  the  Invention  of  the  Immortal  Gods,  For  if  great  A- 
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folio,  as  it  was  fabl’d  of  old,  darted  amongft  Mankind  his 
burning  Shafts,  the  fame  great  Parent  and  Patron  of  Medicine, 
has  conferr’d  on  you,  his  chofen  Sons,  the  noble  Art  of  healing 
the  Wounds  they  gave.  The  firftPart,  therefore,  of  the  Art  of 
Phyfick  (if  we  will  liften  to  thofe  ancient  Matters  of  Life  and 
Medicine)  contains  that  fubli  me  Precept  of  Wifdom,  KNOW 
THY  SELF.  The  Energy  and  Meaning  of  which  are  fo  Di¬ 
vine,  that  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  Mortal,  but  to  the 
Delphick  Deity  only :  Now  one  Branch  of  this  confifts 
in  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Powers  and  Faculties 
of  our  Body  and  Mind  ;  with  what  a  Man  is  capable  both 
of  doing  and  fuffering  :  Which  Knowledge  •f*  Hippocrates ,  and 
Plato  (who  took  many  things  concerning  Human  Nature,  - 
and  the  Principles  of  Things  from  Hippocrates)  as  likewife 
Galen  in  many  places  inculcate,  as  both  neceffary  to  a  Phy- 
fician,  and  profitable  to  every  Man.  If,  therefore,  I  flhould 
be  longer  in  explaining  this,  than  I  either  wifh’d,  or  intended 
to  have  been,  I  hope,  from  your  wonted  Clemency,  that  you’ll 
readily  pardon  me. 

What  can  be  more  excellent,  what  more  advantageous,  than 
to  contemplate  the  various  States  of  Man  through  his  Pro- 
grefs  in  Life?  When  firft  rifing  into  Being,  and  latent  in 
the  Womb,  then  brought  forth  into  Light,  every  way  weak 
both  in  Body  and  Mind,  and  ignorant  of  every  thing:  But  as 
he  goes  on  towards  Manhood,  what  Abilities,  and  how  many 
Advantages  thofe  ripening  Years  bring  along  with  them  ;  by 
what  Degrees  he  climbs  to  reach  that  flippery  unftable  Height 
of  Life,  in  which  all  the  Members  of  his  Body,  and  all  the 
Faculties  of  his  Mind  are  in  a  Capacity  of  difcharging  their 
feveral  Functions,  and  Man  may  be  faid  to  be  in  his  own 
Power  ?  But  afterwards,  in  the  Decline  of  Life,  how  the  rtr 
treating  Hours  rob  him  of  all  his  Strength  and  aftive  FacultieSj 
bring  every  thing  to  Decay  and  Diffolution,  till  Earth  at 
length  returns  to  Earth  again  ? 

Being  acquainted  with  thefe  Particulars,  we  ought  in  the  next 
place,  as  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  to  underftand 
perfedtly  what  the  End  of  Life  is,  and  what  is  incumbent  on 
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us  to  do,  by  confidering  attentively  what  the  Powers  of  Hu¬ 
man  Nature  are  capable  of,  and  what  not.  We  ftiould  there¬ 
fore  examine,  with  the  greatefl:  Diligence,  what  Powers  and 
Abilities  are  given  to  Man,  what  their  Number  is,  and  their 
feveral  Provinces  ;  what  the  proper  Bufinefs  of  each  is,  in  what 
Manner,  upon  what  Subjects,  and  in  what  Method  they  are  to 
be  exerted,  in  order  to  accomplifh  their  appointed  Ends  ? 

We  fhould  likewife  be  acquainted  with  all  the  Natural  Ap¬ 
petites,  and  every  AffeCtion  of  the  Mind  ;  that  we  may  know 
which  of  them  affifts  us  in  the  Ufe  of  our  Faculties,  and  which 
of  ’em  obftruCts  us  in  it  ;  as  likewife  with  all  the  other  Condf 
tions  of  the  Mind,  efpecially  thofe  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery, 
with  the  Deiire  of  the  one,  and  Averfion  to  the  other,  by 
which  we  are  invited  and  led  to  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Abi¬ 
lities.  Hence  then,  by  obferving  what  kind  of  Beings  we 
are,  we  may  preferve  our  felves  fuch  as  we  ought  to  be,  and 
follow  that  Courfe  of  Life  which  is  agreeable  to  our  Condi- 
tution.  Capacities,  and  Natural  Affections. 

For  whatever  are  the  Ends  defign’d  by  the  Creator  for 
Man  to  accomplifh,  there  can’t  be  the  leaf!  doubt  but  that 
he  furnifh’d  him  with  Powers  and  Appetites,  and  plac’d  him 
in  a  State  adapted  to  the  Attainment  of  fuch  Ends  $  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  right  of  that  Gift,  as  we  are  confcious  that  we  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it  from  him,  he  commands  us  to  make  a  proper  Ufe 
of  it,  tacitly  gives  us  the  Power  of  defending  it,  and  forbids 
all  Men,  by  his  own  Right,  to  hinder  or  obftruCt  it. 

All  thefe  things,  being  thoroughly  underftood,  we  can't  con¬ 
template,  without  the  higheft  Admiration,  that  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  fram’d  for  the  Ufes  of  Life  ;  that  all  the  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Mind  are  adapted  to  the  Ends  of  our  Beings 
that  our  Natural  Appetites  are  proportion’d  to  our  Powers, 
and  that  every  different  State  of  the  Mind  follows  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Ufes  of  thofe  Powers.  - 

The  Mind  is  the  Man,  and  to  that  Nature  has  given  the 
Empire  of  the  whole,  and  for  its  Ufe  almoft  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body  are  form’d:  Which  will  be  more  eafily  unr 
derftood,  by  taking  a  full  View  of  the  whole  Structure 
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of  Man,  and  the  whole  Figure  and  Perfedtion  of  Human 
Nature* 

Thofe  Parts,  which  are  the  Inftruments  of  fenfible  Motion, 
are  given  for  a  Multiplicity  of  Ufes,  and  plac'd  in  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  Part  of  the  Body  :  on  fome  of  which  the  Ideas  of  ex¬ 
ternal  things  are  imprinted  in  a  way  altogether  unknown  to 
us:  For  there  is  nothing  in  thofe  external  things  them- 
felves,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Inftruments,  like  what  is  feen  in 
the  Mind  :  Neither  doth  the  Mind  it  felf  perceive  either  So¬ 
lidity  or  Figure,  nor  even  fo  much  as  the  Motion  of  the 
Nerves  by  which  it  is  affedted  ;  it  only  is  fenfible  that  by 
fome  way  or  other  it  is  affcdted,  and  perceives,  alone,  its  own 
Mutations  By  thefe  Perceptions,  however,  it  is  able  to  dif- 
cern  the  Nature  of  things  diftinftly  enough,  as  far  as  they  re¬ 
gard  the  Ufes  of  Life.  Again,  there  are  other  Nerves,  which 
by  exciting  the  Ideas  of  Hunger  and  Thirft,  keep  us  mind¬ 
ful  of  our  daily  Diflolution,  and  demand  the  necefiary  Recruit 
of  Meat  and  Drink.  There  are  others  likewife,  which  fti- 
mulate  us  to  throw  off,  at  proper  Seafons,  the  ufelefs  Parts  of 
our  Aliments;  whilft  others,  moft  agreeably,  incite  to  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  the  Species.  From  all  thefe  Nerves  the  Mind 
receives  Senfations  both  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Over  thefe 
Inftruments  of  Senfe  the  Mind  has  no  Dominion  at  all  ;  but 
there  are  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  fubjedl  to  its  Power,  and  are  fubfervient  to  voluntary 
Motion.  It  is  incredible,  without  the  utmoft  Attention,  what 
an  infinite  Number  of  Organs  are  contriv’d  by  Nature  for  the 
Ufe  of  Speech  $  how  many  Inftruments  by  which  the  Mind 
may  exprefs,  in  different  Words,  its  Senfations,  Difpofitions,, 
Counfels,  Purpofes,  and  Refolutions. 

How  excellent  and  divine  is  the  Power  of  Speech !  which, 
amongft  an  almoft  infinite  number  of  other  Advantages,  has 
united  us  by  the  focial  Bonds  of  Rights,  Laws, .and  Commu¬ 
nity,  and  diftinguifh’d  us  from  wild  and  favage  Beings. 

Almoft  infinite  are  the  Inftruments,  Geometrically’  fram'd 
with  the  moft  exquifue  Art,  by  which  the  Mind  may,  as  it 
pleafes,  move,  every  Member.  The  Mind,,  however,^  has  not: 
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any  Perception  of  Solidity,  Figure,  or  the  Motion  of  the  Nerves 
by  which  it  moves  thofe  Members  of  the  Body  ;  neither  does  it 
in  the  leaft  difcern  its  own  Action,  till  it  perceives,  by  the  Ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  Members  are  mov’d. 

Theie  moft  ufsful  and  delightful  Effeds  of  Voluntary  Senfe 
and  Motion,  are  not  to  be  explain’d  by  any  Phyfical  Reafonings  : 
For  Motion  can  produce  nothing  but  Motion  ;  and  the  Power 
of  Moving  and  Directing,  of  Attrading  or  Repelling,  is  not  in 
the  Things  themfelves  which  are  mov’d,  attracted,  or  repell’d, 
but  certainly  in  fome  other  Thing;  whether  in  a  very  fine  and 
fubtle  Spirit  pervading  grofs  Bodies,  as  fome  *  Philofophers  have 
thought,  I  won’t  pretend  to  determine.  Hear  the  Words  of 
the  Great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  upon  this  Point,  for  I  know  how 
much  Regard  you  juftly  pay  to  his  Name. 

The  Terms,  fays  he ,  of  Attradion,  Impulfe,  or  Tendency 
of  any  kind  to  the  Center,  I  indifferently  and  promifeuoufly 
ufe  one  for  another  ;  thefe  Powers  being  not  to  be  confider’d 
Phyfically,  but  only  Mathematically  :  So  that  the  Reader  muff 
beware  of  thinking,  that  by  Terms  of  that  fort,  I  any  where 
define  the  Kind  or  Mode  of  Addon,  or  the  Caufe  and  Phyfical 
Reafon  ;  or  that  I  really  and  phyfically  attribute  Powers  to 
Centers,  (which  are  Mathematical  Points,)  if  I  fhould  happen 
to  fay,  that  Centers  attracted,  or  that  Centers  have  fuch  and 
fuch  Powers. 

In  another  place,  I  proceed,  fays  he ,  to  expound  the  Motion 
of  Bodies  mutually  attracting  each  other,  by  confidering  the 
Centripetal  Powers  as  Attractions ;  tho’  if  we  were  to  fpeak 
phyfically,  they  might  more  properly  be  term’d  Impulfes,  per¬ 
haps.  I  find,  however,  in  the  Writings  of  fome  Phyficians, 
thefe  Terms  made  to  denote  the  Caufe  or  Phyfical  Reafon,  as 
if  they  had  forgot  what  is  here  mention’d.  But  in  whatever 
manner  thefe  things  are,  all  the  Nerves  of  Senfe  ad:  upon  the 
Mind  whenever  an  Object  is  offer’d ;  and  the  Mind  itfelf  ads 
upon  all  the  Nerves  which  are  fubfervient  to  Voluntary  Mo¬ 
tion:  The  Mind  therefore  muff  neceffarily  be  prefent  with  all 
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thefe  Nerves,  for  where  th z-'Subftance  is  not,  there  cannot  be 
the  Virtue 

But  it  is  not  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Phyfician,  nor  of  a  Philofopher, 
indeed,  to  be  too  curiouily  inquifitive  after  the  Caufes  of  thefe 
Things ;  but  to  make  a  right  Ufe  of  the  Inftruments  them- 
felves,  and  diligently  endeavour  to  find  out,  what  things  either 
improve  or  obftrud  the  Ufe  of  them. 

Thefe  Inftruments  of  Senfe  and  Voluntary  Motion  cannot 
difcharge  their  Functions  long  together,  but  in  a  fhort  fpace 
of  Time  require  a  grateful  and  neceflary  Reft,  which  ftrengthens 
the  Powers  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  affords  a  Confo- 
lation  and  Refuge  from  all  our  Labours  and  Solicitudes :  While 
other  Parts  of  the  Body,  form’d  for  the  Ufe  of  thefe,  are  in 
continual  Motion  to  the  laft  Period  of  Life,  without  the  leaft 
Dependence  on  the  Mind. 

For  whereas  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  are  in  a  perpetual 
Flux  5  unlefs  they  are  fupply’d  by  Subftance  of  the  fame  Na¬ 
ture  with  that  which  is  wafted,  the  whole  muft  neceffarily  de¬ 
cay  and  be  diflolv’d.  Many  therefore  are  the  Inftruments 
within  us,  which  are  moft  accurately  accommodated  to  receive 
and  digeft  the  Aliment,  and  to  distribute  it  thro'  the  whole 
Body:  Amongft  all  which  nothing  fuperfluous,  nothing  ufe- 
lefs  is  to  be  found,  but  every  one  created  and  placed  by  Di~ 
vine  Wifdom  and  Counfel  for  the  Fund  ions  of  Life. 

From  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Complexion,  and  the  agreeable 
Compoiition  of  the  feveral  Members,  by  which  all  the  Parts 
are  united  in  a  graceful  Harmony,  arife  external  Beauty  and 
Comelinefs  ;  as  from  a  natural  and  graceful  Motion  of  the 
whole  arife  Dignity  and  Decorum. 

Let  us  now  pafs  to  the  other  Part  of  Man,  which  we  call 
the  Mind ,  and  which  cannot  be  form'd  ofVeffels  and  Fluids, 
by  any  kind  of  Difpofition,  or  Contexture  of  them  whatever. 
And  this  is  indeed  a  very  wonderful  thing,  that  the  Mind  is 
capable  of  looking  into  itfelf.  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  that  the: 
Edge  of  the  Mind  may  be  fometimes  blunted  by  being  turn'd 
on  itfelf, and  for  that  reafon  may  lofe  the  diligentUfe  and  Pradice 
of  Contemplation  but  if  it  could,  with  fuffieient  Attention,  take 
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a  clear  View  of  itfelf,  and  make  a  thorough  Examination*  it 
would  learn  that  it  had  certain  Faculties  of  perceiving,  dif- 
cerning,  retaining,  contemplating,  inventing  and  comparing, 
for  obtaining  and  arriving  at  Knowledge :  That  is,  for  per¬ 
ceiving  the  Nature  of  Things,  their  Qualities,  Conditions  and 
Relations,  what  Alterations  they  are  mutally  capable  either  of 
caufing  or  admitting  amongft  themfelves,  efpecially  thofe  Mu¬ 
tations  which  they  are  wont  to  occafion  in  the  Body  or  Mind, 
and  from  the  Effedl  of  which,  as  they  are  either  grateful  or 
difagreeable,  we  denominate  Things  to  be  good  or  evil. 

When  the  Mind  makes  a  right  Ufe  of  thefe  Faculties,  the 
Perception  of  the  *  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of  Ideas  which 
follows,  (whether  by  immediately  comparing  the  Ideas  amongft 
themfelves,  or  by  Reafoning)  is  call’d  Knowledge  or  Truth, 
True,  Certain,  Right,  or  Reafon  ;  for  all  thefe  Words  fignify 
the  fame  Thing.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is  rightly  defin’d  by  .the 
Antients,  to  be  fuch  a  Perception  of  Mind,  which  cannot  be 
remov’d  by  any  Force,  or  by  any  Means.  But  in  thofe  Ideas,  in 
which  we  cannot  have  fuch  an  evident  and  immutable  Percep¬ 
tion  of  the  Agreement,  and  Difagreement  of  Ideas,  we  ought 
to  be  fatisfy’d  with  Probability,  and  to  make  ufe  of  that.  If 
we  don’t  make  a  right  Ufe  of  thefe  Faculties,  we  err;  if  we 
make  no  Ufe  of  them  at  all,  we  continue  in  Ignorance. 

The  Extent  of  our  Knowledge  depends  on  the  Number  of 
our  Ideas,  and  on  the  Mind’s  being  more  or  lefs  exercifed  in 
comparing  them.  In  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Faculties  there  are 
two  Miftakes,  which,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  ought  to  be  a- 
voided.  One  of  which  is,  the  taking  Things  for  known,  which 
are  unknown,  and  then  too  rafhly  giving  our  Aflent  to  them; 
which  is  a  very  dangerous  Practice  in  all  Cafes,  but  in  Phyfick 
more  particularly  fo.  The  other  is,  the  bellowing  too  much  Stu¬ 
dy  and  Pains  on  things  that  are  obfeure  and  difficult,  and  at  the 
fame  time  not  neceffary.  To  be  ambitious  of  knowing  all  Things 
of  what  kind  foever,  is  the  Part  only  of  over-curious  and  inquifi- 
tive  People;  but  to  be  led  by  Humanity  to  the  Knowledge  of  thofe 
things  which  regard  the  Advantage,  Pleafure,  or  Prefervation  of 
our  Fellow-creatures,  ought,  certainly,  to  be  efteem’d  the  part  of 
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the  greated  Men;  For  we  are  not  born  for  our  felves 
alone,  but  Men  are  form'd  and  created  for  the  fake  of  Man¬ 
kind,  that  they  may  all  be  mutually  ferviceable  to  one 
another.  There  are  therefore  other  Abilities,  and  thofe  very 
excellent  ones,  conferr’d  on  Men,  of  abdra&ing,  compounding 
and  nominating ;  by  the  Ufe  of  which  they  enjoy  the  many 
Advantages  of  Speech  and  Society.  By  thefe,  thofe  kind  of 
things  are  accomplifh’d,  as  Cicero  obferves,  *  which  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  exid,  but  are  only  in  the  Underdanding ;  by  thefe  all  uni- 
verfal  Proportions  are  compounded ;  and,  ladly,  by  thefe  we  are 
made  capable  of  Laws,  Rights,  and  Obligations.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  are  thofe  Properties  which  fo  widely  didinguifh  Men 
from  other  Creatures.  For,  amongd  fo  manyJKinds  of  living 
Creatures,  there  is  not  any  one  known  to  us,  capable  either  of 
Laws  or  Rights,  becaufe  thefe  Powers  are  wanting.  Such 
Animals,  therefore,  have  no  fuch  thing  as  Property,  neither 
can  there  be  any  Rights  fubfiding  between  them  and  Men ; 
fo  that  without  any  Injudice  or  Injury,  Men  may  make  ufe 
of  Beads  for  their  Conveniency  and  Advantage;  as  Beads,  that 
are  able  to  do  it,  make  ufe  of  Men. 

There  are  likewife,  Gentlemen,  fome  things  very  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  known,  which  relate  to  the  Ideas  or  Objects 
of  the  Mind,  as  their  Original;  to  wit,  Senfe,  Animadver- 
fion  ;  or,  the  Ideas  compounded,  by  the  Mind,  from  the  Ideas 
of  Senfe  and  Animadverfion.  While  a  Man  is  waking,  a  con¬ 
tinual  Series  of  Ideas,  in  certain  Intervals,  are  prefented  to 
the  Mind,  and  a  certain  Time  is  neceflarily  requir’d  for  their 
continuing  in  its  View.,  in  order  that  its  Faculties  may  be 
rightly  exerted  upon  them.  What  Idea  will  follow  upon 
another,  the  Mind  is  not  capable  of  forefeeing  ;  but  it 
may  generally  chufe,  when  in  a  State  of  Health,  which  it  will 
employ  itfelf  upon.  But  if  they  are  prefented  either  too 
flow  or  too  quick  ;  or  make  their  Impreflions  with  too  little  or 
too  great  a  Force  ;  or  if  the  Mind  contemplates  any  thing  with 
more  than  ordinary  Attention,  or  is  didurb’d  by  any  Difeafe, 
or  wearied  by  approaching  Sleep,  it  can  then  neither  per¬ 
ceive  them  didindtly,  didinguifh  the  true  from  the  falle,  nor 
rightly  exercife  its  Faculties  upon  them.  Such  is  the  natural 
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Agility  and  Activity  of  the  Mind,  that  it  can’t  confider  one 
Idea  for  any  longtime  together,  but  is  refrefh’d,  and  repair’d,  as 
it  were,  by  a  Variety  of  Ideas,  as  the  Palate  is  refrefh’d  by  a 
Variety  of  Aliments.  But  if  any  one  forces  itfelf  on  it,  either 
fnore  eagerly,  or  for  a  longer  Duration  than  ordinary,  it  is 
often  thrown  by  that  means  into  Madnefs  or  Melancholy, 

Wonderful  is  that  Power,  by  which  the  Mind  ftores  up  and 
retains  her  Ideas,  as  in  a  Treafure-hcufe,  and  is  generally  able, 
whenever  it  pleafes,  to  bring  them  again  into  View  r  fome- 
times  indeed  it  is  incapable  of  doing  it,  whereas:  at  other  times 
they  come  freely  and  un  requir’d. 

But  where,  it  may  be  ask’d,  are  thefe  Images,  when  they  are 
not  perceiv’d  by  the  Mind  ?  Is  it  poffible  for  them  to  be  in  the 
Mind,  and  yet  not  be  perceiv’d?  Or  can  we  conceive  that  the 
Mind,  or  the  Veffels  of  the  Brain,  receive  their  Imprefiions  after 
the  manner  of  Wax  ?  And  that  the  Traces  of  thofe  imprinted 
Ideas  is  what  we  call  the  Memory  ?  No,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
imagine  fo.  For  what  can  be  the  Figures  ot  Traces  of  Colours, 
Sounds,  or  Mix’d  Modes  ?  But  if  they  may  again  be  recall’d 
by  their  Traces  into  the  Mind,  it  certainly  is  not  Memory,, 
irnlefs  the  Mind  is  confcious  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  had 
before  perceived  them.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  Mind  to  perceive  Ideas  diftindtly,  to  diftinguifh  them  ac¬ 
curately,  to  retain  them  faithfully,  and  readily  to  reflore  them. 
For  thefe  Purpofes  we  muft  take  care,  that  our  *  Ideas  be  true,, 
clear,  diftindt,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  adequate  like  wife,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  compare  them  the  better. 

•f  The  Connection  of  Ideas,  and  the  Means  whereby  thofe 
which  are  difagreeable  may  be  remov’d  from  the  Mind,  are 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  negledted.  The  Knowledge  of 
thefe  Things  I  look  on  to  be  very  ufeful,  for  the  right  Under- 
ftanding  of  the  different  Genius’s  of  Men,  whether  flow  or 
quick  i  as  likewife  feveral  Difeafes  of  the  Plead,  fuch  as  deliri¬ 
ous  Diforders,  Lethargies,  Madnefs*,  and  the  like.  For  as 
great  a  Variety  as  there  is  of  Inftruments  for  the  Attainment  of 
Knowledge ;  as  many  things  as  there  are  necefiary  with  regard 
to  true  or  falfe  Ideas,  or  the  Manner  in  which  they  are  prefented 
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to  the  Mind;  or  with  regard  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Mind, 
whether  too  much  elated  or  dcprefs’d,  too  cheerful  or  fad,  furious 
or  timorous ;  or  as  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  is  accelerated 
or  retarded,  fo  many  Kinds  there  are  of  Madnefs,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  different  Method  of  Cure 

It  is  of  the  utmoffc  moment,  likewife,  to  difcover  what  Ef¬ 
fects,  what  Conditions  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery  they  may  pro- 
XP  duce  in  the  Mind,  either  at  prefent  or  afterwards  ?  For  as 
from  thefe  Caufes  they  appear  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable, 
fo  Defire  or  Averfion  follows,  the  Will  follows  upon  the  Defire, 
Adtion  upon  the  Will,  and  Happinefs  or  Mifery  upon  the 
Adtion,  according  as  the  Judgment  made  concerning  things 
good  and  evil,  is  right  or  wrong.  Since,  therefore,  Mens  Lives 
may  be  difquieted,  thro’Ignorance,  of  what  things  are  good  and 
evil,  and  they  may  be  often  depriv'd,  by  that  error,  of  the  greateft 
Pleafures,  and  tormented  with  the  moft  grievous  Anxieties  of 
Mind,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  the  principal  End  of  all  Indrudtion 
and  Learning,  to  enable  us  to  make  a  right  Judgment  concerning 
what  Things  are  good,  and  what  evil.  For  thefe  are  not  to  be 
-  determined  by  the  prefent  Pleafureor  Pain,  nor  by  the  Manner 
in  which  they  affedtus  alone ;  but  we  ought  to  confider,  likewife, 
whether  they  are  agreeable,  or  not,  to  the  Nature  of  Things : 
And  when  every  Method  and  Intention  of  Nature,  and  Nature s 
Lord ,  is  known,  and  we  know  whether  our  Thoughts  and  Adti- 
ons  correfpond  with  the  whole,  then  we  fhall  be  able  to  make 
the  trued  Judgment  on  Things  good  and  evil.  For  the  Effedts 
of  our  Ideas,  by  which  we  are  excited  to  Adtion,  are  not  in  the 
lead  the  Rules  of  our  Adtions,  neither  do  they  neceflarily  compel 
us  to  adt.  And  from  what  part  foever  any  kind  ofPleafure  or 
Profit  is  offer’d,  if  we  can’t  enjoy  it,  without  Injudice  or  In¬ 
temperance,  we  ought  not,  mod  certainly,  to  enjoy  it  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  however  difagreeable  fome  Things  may 
appear,  and  however  much  to  be  avoided  ;  yet,  if  our  Du  ty  re¬ 
quires  it  from  us,  they  are  to  be  endur’d  with  Patience;  for 
there  can  never  be  anyjud  room  for  negledting  or  deferring  our 
Duty.  For  there  is  a  Reafon  arifing  from  the  Nature  of  Things, 
which  fpurs  us  on  to  Good,  and  calls  us  off  from  Evil;  and 
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which  does  not  then  firft  begin  to  be  a  Law,  when  it  is  a  writ¬ 
ten  one;  but  is  fuch  from  its  very  Rife,  which  Rife  was  at  the 
fame  time  with  that  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

Wherefore,  as  Cicero  fays,  the  true  and  principal  Law,  a- 
dapted  to  command  and  forbid,  is  the  right  Reafon  of  Almighty 
Jove.  For  the  Deity  it  felf  aCts  according  to  the  Nature  of 
Things  ;  by  thefe  he  fpeaks  to  all  Mankind,  and  has  created 
Men  capable  of  knowing  them,  that  by  thinking  rightly, 
that’s  to  fay,  according  as  Things  are;  and  by  rightly  aCling, 
that’s  to  fay,  according  to  the  Nature  of  thofe  Things;  they 
might  be  obedient  to  the  Will  of  their  Creator,  and  in 
fome  meafure  refemble  him  in  the  human  Body;  which  is 
the  utmoft  Perfection  Man’s  Nature  is  capable  of,  and  the 
foie  and  only  Way  to  the  Attainment  of  a  happy  Life.  For, 
as  Reafon,  Truth,  and  Equity  are  the  fame  in  the  Deity  as 
they  are  in  Man,  from  whence  could  he  receive  them  but 
from  the  Creator,  and  for  what  Caufe  were  they  given  us,  but 
that  we  fhould  obey  ;  and  that  not  only  becaufe  ’tis  right,  juft, 
and  comely  fo  to  do  ;  but  becaufe  it  very  much  concerns  our 
own  Happinefs  or  Mifery  ? 

The  Perfection  of  Human  Nature  is  by  the  Ancients  calPd 
Virtue :  And  as  the  Perfection  of  the  Whole  is  the  Perfection 
of  the  feveral  Parts,  all  the  right  Ufes  of  our  Faculties,  all  the 
right  AffeCtions  of  the  Mind,  and  all  right  Actions  are  call’d 
Virtues ,  as  they  accomplifh  their  appointed  Ends. 

Thefe  Virtues,  as  they  relate  to  different  Things,  are  diftin- 
guiih’d  by  different  Names :  As  Wifdom,  Prudence,  Tempe¬ 
rance,  Fortitude,  Juftice,  Humanity,  and  what  are  fubjeCt  to 
them.  For  the  Practice  of  thefe,  therefore,  Men  were  created 
Thefe  the  Nature  of  Things  points  out  to  us ;  thefe  the  Lord 
of  Nature  enjoins ;  all  Admiration  therefore,  all  Honour,  all 
AffeCtion  are  due  to  Virtues,  and  to  thofe  Thoughts  and  Acti¬ 
ons  which  are  agreeable  to  Virtue,  and  which  are  found  to 
be  accomplifh’d  by  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Faculties. 

For,  be  pleas’d  to  obferve  with  me,  Ge  nxlemen,  that  all 
the  natural  Appetites  of  the  Mind  are  adapted  to  the  right 
Ufc  of  our  Powers, 
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In  the  firfl:  place,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Ends  of  Life,  ’ti$ 
neceffary  to  preferve  Life  it  fe If:  A  ftrong  Self-Love,  there¬ 
fore,  is  by  Nature  originally  implanted  in  every  one,  for  the 
Defence  of  that  Life  which  is  fo  very  dear  to  us,  and  for  the 
Prefervation  both  of  Body  and  Mind  in  their  beft  refpedlive 
State. 

Hence,  likewife,  Men  are  naturally  and  freely  dear  to  them- 
felves  3  the  Parts  alfo  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  of  thofe  things 
which  are  in  the  Motion  and  State  of  either,  are  by  this  Affec¬ 
tion  taken  care  of  and  cultivated  3  and  every  thing  neceffary  for 
them  naturally  coveted.  For  a  Man  could  fooner  feparate 
himfelf  from  himfelf,  than  lofe  the  Defire  of  thofe  things 
which  are  by  Nature  neceffary  to  him. 

In  the  next  place  Knowledge  is  requifite :  We  have  not,  there¬ 
fore  only  Faculties  to  obtain  it,  but  fo  great  is  our  innate  Love 
and  Defire  of  it,  that  no  body  can  doubt  but  that  the  Nature 
of  Man  is  forcibly  carried  to  that  End.  Hence  the  Inquiry 
and  Search  after  Truth  is  both  natural  and  delightful.  Hence 
we  are  all  drawn  and  entic’d  with  the  Defire  of  Knowledge,  in 
which  we  think  it  amiable  to  excel  3  whilft,  on  the  contrary, 
to  miflake,  to  flip,  to  be  ignorant,  and  to  be  impos’d  on,  is 
look’d  on,  univerfally,  as  mean  and  fcandalotis.  Even  in  the  very 
Things  which  are  learnt  and  known,  there  are  certain  Allure¬ 
ments  (either  from  the  Sweetnels  of  Senfation,  or  the  Delight 
of  Contemplation)  by  which  we  are  mov’d  to  purfue  Learning 
and  Knowledge. 

The  End  of  Knowledge  is  Adtion :  We  have,  therefore,  both 
Mental  Faculties  and  Corporeal  Members  form’d  for  Adtion. 
The  Mind  has  likewife  a  Defire  to  be  always  employ’d  about 
fomewhat,  and  can  on  no  condition  bear  a  perpetual  Inactivity. 
For,  without  Adtion,  a  found  Mind  can  never  be  preferv’d  in  a 
found  Body,  if  ’tis  pofirble  there  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  Mind 
wholly  inadtive.  Now  in  every  Adfcion  there  are  three  Things, 
m  Qicevofays,  to  be  obferv’d:  That  Appetite  be  always  fubjedfc 
to  Reafon  :  That  the  Importance  of  the  Thing  we  defire  to  ac¬ 
complish  be  well  confider’d,  to  the  end  that  neither  more  nor 
lefs  Care  and  Pains  be  employ’d,  than  is  actually  required- 
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The  third  is,  that  thofe  Circumftances  which  relate  to  Pomp, 
Magnificence,  and  outward  Show,  be  kept  within  the  Bounds 
of  Prudence  and  Moderation. 

The  End  of  Adion  is  Moral  Duty ;  and  the  End  of  Moral 
Duty  is  Happinefs,  which  is  the  great  and  ultimate  End  of 
all  our  Thoughts,  Defires,  and  Addons. 

If  all  Men,  therefore,  are  by  Nature  inflam'd  with  a  De¬ 
fire  of  finding  out  Truth,  and  of  living  happily;  thefe  Blef- 
iiflgs  are  not  only  to  be  fought  for  in  the  gloomy  Recedes  of 
the  Schools,  or  in  the  barren  Sands  and  Defarts  of  Lybia ,  but 
may  certainly  be  found  and  enjoy’d,  if  we  take  Nature  for 
our  Guide,  in  all  Places,  and  in  every  Clime. 

As  to  thofe  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  which  are  given  us  for  the 
fake  of  other  Men,  every  one  will  evidently  perceive  (unlefs 
he  can  cafl  off  Human  Nature  intirely)  that  he  has  a  certain  So¬ 
cial  Principle  naturally  implanted  in  him,  and  that  he  was  born 
to  love  and  afiifl  his  Fellow-Creatures,  ;  as  likewife,  that  he 
neccffarily  defires  to  be  belov’d  and  afiifted  by  others,  becaufe 
of  the  Indigence  of  Nature,  which  ftands  in  need  of  many 
things  which  cannot  be  attain’d,  or  accomplifh’d,  without  the 
Afiiftance  of  others.  The  Manner,  likewife,  of  preferving  the 
Human  Species,  which  is  ordain’d  by  the  Creator,  evidently 
Demonftrates  the  Necefiity  of  this  Fellowship  of  Men  with 
Men  ;  by  the  natural  Defire  of  Copulation  for  the  fake  of  Pro¬ 
creation,  and  by  our  Care  for,  and  Love  of  thofe  who  are  pro¬ 
created;  which  is  the  Original  and  Foundation  of  all  Society. 

If,  therefore,  the  Original  of  all  Men  be  the  fame,  and  their 
Nature  alike;  if  they  have  the  fame  Powers  and  Faculties, 
the  fame  Appetites  and  natural  Affections  ;  if  they  fhare  the 
fame  Conditions  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery  ;  are  obnoxious  to 
the  fame  Neceffities,  and  are  all  by  Nature  equal  and  free, 
then  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  all  Men  are  born, 
for  the  fame  Ends ;  and  this  one  thing  ought  to  be  propos’d  by 
them  all,  that  in  obtaining  thofe  Ends  they  would  mutually  afiiffc 
one  another  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Power.  Hence,  then,  we 
may  perceive,  that  nothing,  where  common  Humanity  is  con¬ 
cern’d,  ought  to  be  negiedted  by  us;  and  may  difeover,  at  the 
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fame  time,  in  what  manner  Men  ought  to  behave  towards  each 
other.  It  is  the  Duty  of  Juftice,  not  to  injure  or  wrong  any  Man ; 
of  Modefty  or  Refped,  not  to  do  any  thing  which  may  offend  or 
difpleafe  him*  Hence  a  Mind,  well  inform’d  by  Nature,  will 
obey  no  one,  unlefs  prefcribing,  teaching,  or  juftly  and  legally 
commanding,  for  the  fake  of  fome  Benefit  or  Advantage  ;  but 
in  every  thing  will  preferve  both  its  Dignity  and  Humanity. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  confider’d  thofe  Affedions  of  the: 
Mind,  which  are  given  us  by  Nature  for  our  Ufe  and  Service  : 
But  there  are  likewife  other  Difpofitions  of  the  Soul,  by  which 
our  Thoughts  and  Actions  are,  frequently,  very  much  affeded 
and  difturb’d.  Thefe  have  all  their  Original  from  different 
Opinions  of  Things  good  and  evil,  and  generally  from 
erroneous  ones.  There  are  fome,  for  inftance,  who  are  too 
much  tranfported  with  Joy  at  a  prefent  Good,  or  the  Appear¬ 
ance  at  lead  of  Good  3  and  are  anxious  above  meafure,  thro’  the 
defire  of  anabfent  one:  Some  of  whom  are  not  fo  much  de¬ 
ceiv’d  by  any  wilful  Prejudice,  as  by  an  Error  in  their  Courfe 
of  Life,  in  order  to  obtain  what  their  Inclinations  are  fix’d  on. 

But  then  there  are  others,  who  think  that  their  Defires 
muff  be  accomplifh’d  by  fome  means  or  other,  whether  right 
or  wrong:  And  others  again,  who,  by  reafon  of  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  their  Minds,  never  ceafe  defiring  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  too  much  dejeded  and  vanquish’d  by  a  pre¬ 
fent  Evil  or  Pain,  and  too  much  difquieted  with  the  Fear' 
of  an  abfent  one. 

Sometimes  the  Mind  itfelf,  by  meditating  upon  Things,  ei¬ 
ther  good  or  evil,  creates  in  itfelf  various  Disorders,  fuch  as 
Love  or  Hatred,  and  other  Tumults  of  that  kind.  We  fre¬ 
quently,  likewife,  give  our  felves  great  Difquiet,by  confidering 
the  Condition  of  other  Men  3  by  Envy,  Anger,  Compaffioh, 
and  other  Commotions  which  are  fubjed  to  thefe.  But  thofe 
Men  who  make  a  judgment  either  by  Anger,  Hatred,  En¬ 
vy,  or  the  fallacious  Senfe  of  the  Eye,  of  thofe  things  which 
fhould  be  judg’d  of  by  Truth  and  Reafon,  are  frequently  de¬ 
ceiv’d  to  their  own  Coft  3  remarkable  Examples  of  which  we 
have  from  Homer 3  in  the  Characters  of  Hgamemmn>  Medea0, 
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and  Menelaus.  And  here  tis  very  evident,  that  thole  Tumults 
are  not  caus’d  or  excited  by  the  Creator,  but  ’tis  our  own  Hu¬ 
mour  and  Opinion  that  lets  them  in,  as  fo  many  tempeftuous 
Furies  upon  the  Mind.  For  all  Men  are  not  indifcriminately 
obnoxious  to  all  thefe,  nor  are  always  affeded  by  them  ;  but 
fome  are  more  inclin’d  to  fome  of  them,  and  others  to  other, 
according  as  they  deem  this  or  that  Thing  defireable,  or  to 
be  avoided.  Hence  it  is,  that  fome  are  carried  away  with  the 
Love  of  Praife,  others  of  Ambitions  fome  with  the  Luft  of 
Senlual  Gratifications,  others  with  the  Defire  of  Wealth  ;  and 
fo  of  the  reft.  * 

It  is,  certainly,  very  eafy  to  prove  jx>  a  Voluptuous  Man, 
that  a  Mifer  is  not  deceiv’d  by  Nature,  but  by  the  Error 
of  his  Judgment ;  as  likewife  to  a  Covetous  Man,  that  the  Er¬ 
rors  of  the  Voluptuous  are  occafion’d  by  the  Luft  of  Senfual 
Pleafures ;  and  fo  of  the  reft,  according  as  they  efteem,  and 
eagerly  follow  after  different  Things.  And  here  we  may  juft- 
ly'.make  this  Ohfervation;  That  the  Mind,  by  being  moderate¬ 
ly  transported  with  Good,  improves  and  ftrengthcns  both  its 
own  Faculties,  and  the  Members  of  the  Body  ;  whilft  on 
the  contrary,  if  opprefs’d  and  dejeded  with  Evil,  it  has  a 
pernicious  Influence  on  both.  By  thefe  Diforders  of  the  Soul 
the  Mind  is  doubly  deceiv’d  in  the  Exercife  of  its  Faculties  1 
as  firft,  When  a  Thing  is  otherwife  than  it  is  thought  to  be; 
and  in  the  next  place,  When  the  Event  is  not  agreeable  to 
what  was  expeded. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  preferve  the  juft  Judgments  of  the 
Mind,  and  to  be  able  to  judge  of  things  without  any  Error, 
we  muft  take  care  that  the  Mind  be  free  from  all  manner 
of  Difturbance ;  efpecially  if  we  would  obtain  this  Happi- 
nefs,  which  is  given  to  us,  of  pafling  thro’  Life  with  Eafe 
and  Tranquillity.  All  the  Affedions  and  Purpofes  of  the 
Mind,  therefore,  by  which  we  are  able  to  reftrain  or  appeafe 
its  diforder’d  Motions,  are  call’d  Virtues,  as  being  neceffary 
to  the  right  Ufe  of  our  Faculties  and  Powers  ;  fuch  as  Pru¬ 
dence,  Moderation,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  the  reft  ;  but 
if  thofe  Motions  were  not  in  our  own  Power,  neither  Vir¬ 
tues  nor  Vices  could  thence  arife.  The 
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The  Diforders  of  the  Mind,  moreover,  cannot  poffihly  be 
owing  to  Nature,  not  only  becaufe  they  obftrudt  the  Ufe  of 
our  Faculties,  but,  likewife,  becaufe  they  occafion  fuch  Alte¬ 
rations  in  the  Body  as  deprive  it  of  the  Ufe  of  its' feveral  Farts: 
In  fome,  they  are  the  Caufe  of  Convulfions  ;  in  others, 
of  Madnefs :  In  fome,  they  too  much  accelerate  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood,  in  others  retard  it ;  by  which  means  a  De¬ 
lirium  or  Stupor  is  occafion’d,  and  very  frequently  Death  it 
fe  If. 

*Tis  evident,  likewife,  that  the  Human  Mind  can  nei¬ 
ther  accelerate  or  retard  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  by 
its  own  Will ;  nor  altogether  prevent  the  Force  of  the  Affedti- 
fedtions  upon  that  extremely  fenfible  Bowel,  the  Heart;  but 
that  they  may  have  their  own  certain  Countenance,  Ex- 
preffion,  and  Gefture,  as  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the  Blood 
are  alter’d  ;  or  as  the  Nerves,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Heart 
and  Bread:,  are  affedted  by  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Coun¬ 
tenance  becomes  an  Image,  and  the  Eye  an  Index  of  the 
Mind.  When  the  Mind,  therefore,  is  inflam'd  and  fwoln 
with  Anger,  the  Heart  likewife  grows  turgid,  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  is  accelerated,  whilft  the  Eyes,  the  Counte¬ 
nance,  and  every  Feature  bear  the  Marks  of  Madnefs  :  On 
the  contrary,  if  it  is  diforder’d  and  dejedted  with  Fear,  the 
Force  of  the  Heart  is  diminifh’d,  the  Blood  creeps  on  as 
half  congeal’d,  and  a  Wannefs,  Trembling,  and  Debility  of 
the  whole  Body  is  confequent  thereupon  ;  hence  we  may 
likewife  know  when  a  Man  is  joyful,  for  rowful,  couragious, 
or  cowardly.  Thefe  feveral  Alterations  of  the  Body,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  enumerated  by  Cicero  ;  and  Galen  very  accurately 
deferibes  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pulfes,  proper  to  the  feveral 
Affedlions  ;  and  by  which  he  difeover’d,  that  Love  was  the 
Caufe  of  a  certain  young  Man's  Illnefs. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  Body,  which  give  an  Edge 
to  the  Mind,  and  others  which  blunt  it  ;  fo  that  his  of  the 
greateft  Importance,  in  what  kind  of  Body  it  is  plac'd,  and 
in  what  State  it  is  preferv’d  :  For  fome  times  the  Nerves  or 
Inftruments  by  which  the  Ideas,  when  there  is  no  external 
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Imf>reffioo,  are  prefented  to  the  Mind,  are,  in  People  awake ; 
as  in  Perfons  who  are  in  a  Dream,  or  intoxicated  with  Liquor, 
fo  changed,  that  nothing  agreeable,  nothing  delightful  can  enter ; 
nothing  but  Images  of  Dread  and  Horror  ;  nor  can  the  deprefs’d 
Mind  receive  other  Ideas  from  any  Caufe  whatever,  whilft 
fome  great  Evil  may  feem  either  prefent,  or  impending. 

Sometimes  all  the  Nerves  of  the  whole  Body  are  in  a 
State  of  fuch  exquifite  Senfibility,  that  if  any  thing  make  a 
flight,  or  fudden  Impreffion  on  one  Nerve,  either  of  Sight,  Hear¬ 
ing,  Touch,  or  any  other  of  the  Senfes,  all  the  reft  are  affedted 
by  it:  Whilft  in  People,  who  are  in  a  State  of  Health  and 
Soundnefs,  that  Nerve  only  is  affedted,  to  which  the  Objedt  is 
prefented.  But  whatever  may  be  the  Caufe,  an  abjedt  or  op- 
prefted  State  of  the  Mind,  wonderfully  whets  it  on  to  the  Con¬ 
templation  ofMifery,  and  blunts  it  in  its  Purfuit  after  Repofe 
and  Delight.  It  is  always  in  Anxiety,  either  from  the  fuffering, 
or  the  thinking  of  Evil ; prefe?it  Good  it  is  incapable  of  enjoying; 
the  Remembrance  of  Pajl  it  takes  no  Delight  in ;  neither  is  it 
elevated  by  a  Premeditation  on  Future .  Solitary  Cares  capti¬ 
vate  fuch  Perfons,  equal  to  thofe  of  Bellerophon :  They  are 
difquieted  with  Chimera's,  fly  the  very  Footfteps  of  Men, 
take  no  Pleafure  in  the  moft  agreeable  Sights,  nor  perceive 
the  moft  exquifite  Force  of  Sounds  :  Food  is  ungrateful 
to  their  Palate,  and  the  Sweetnefs  of  Smell,  for  the  moft 
part,  offenfive. 

Moft  wretched,  certainly,  is  that  State  of  Human  Nature, 
wherein  one  Thought  is  continually  following  upon  another, 
and  all  of  them  reprefenting  Things  ftill  for  the  worfe  ;  where 
even  Hope  it  felf,  Life’s  nobleft  Cordial,  never  enters  ;  and 
wherein  no  Period  to  Wretchednefs  is  expedted. 

To  be  as  well  acquainted  with  thefe  Things,  as  pofiible, 
is  certainly  the  Duty  of  every  Phyfician,  in  order  the  better 
to  judge  whether  the  Seat  of  a  Diieafe  be  in  the  Mind,  or 
in  the  Body,  or  in  both  ;  and  that  he  may  be  the  better  able 
to  preferibe  a  Courfe  of  Life,  and  Remedies  adequate  to 
thele  tormenting  Evils.  Philofophy,  that  Medicine  of  the 
divine  Socrates ,  may  have  fome  Influence;  as  a  flender  Diet, 
and  daily  Exercife  will  have  a  very  great  one.  But 
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But  the  Reafon  of  its  being  fo  difficult  to  cure  this  Dil- 
temper,  is}  becaufe,  in  this  State,  we  can't  make  ufe  of  that 
Effort  of  the  Mind,  which  we  can  in  other  things.  Many 
bodily  Pains,  and  fevere  Sufferings,  are  undergone  with  Pati¬ 
ence,  when  a  Hope  of  fome  future  Good  is  propos'd.  Ma¬ 
ny,  thro'  the  Defire  of  Vidtory,  or  for  the  fake  of  Glory,  or 
for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Rights  or  Liberties,  have  coura- 
geoufly  endur'd  Wounds,  and  contemn'd  even  Death  it  felf : 
But  if  once  that  Effort  of  the  Mind  be  loft,  either  thro'  Grief, 
or  the  Violence  of  a  Diftemper,  the  very  fame  Men  are  nei¬ 
ther  capable  of  manfully  fupporting  themfelves  under  Sick- 
nefs,  nor  are  Proof  againft  either  the  Pain  of  a  Difeafe,  or  the 
Fear  of  Death  ;  becaufe  that,  which  at  other  times  was  their 
Prop  and  Encouragement,  is  now  deprefs'd  with  Sicknefs, 
and  is  not  able  to  cure  it  felf. 

The  Dominion  which  the  Mind  hath  over  all  its  Facul¬ 
ties,  either  to  exercife  one  or  another,  upon  this  or  that  Idea; 
to  move,  or  not  move  the  Members  of  the  Body,  is  call'd 
the  Willy  which  is  the  Theatre  of  all  Virtues.  For  no  Af- 
fedlion  of  the  Mind,  nor  any  Adlion  can  be  call’d  a  Virtue, 
unlefs  it  be  voluntary:  For  'tis  in  vain  that  we  perceive 
what  is  true  and  right,  if  the  Mind  will  approve  of,  and 
follow  what  is  ill.  The  great  Difference,  therefore,  between 
Man  and  Man,  arifes  from  the  Ufe  they  make  of  this  Pow¬ 
er  ;  and  from  hence  they  are  juftly  denominated  Good  or 
Evil 

The  Power  of  Adling,  or  not  Adling,  as  we  pleafe,  is,  if  I 
miftake  not,  call’d  Liberty . 

Wonderful  is  that  Perception,  which  is  an  infeparable 
Companion,  a  faithful  Witnefs,  and  an  uncorrupt  judge  of  all 
our  Thoughts,  Determinations,  and  Adlions;  and  to  which  we 
give  the  Name  of  Confcience . 

As  long  as  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  difcharge  their  feve- 
ral  Fundlions  ;  as  long  as  the  Mind  makes  a  right  Ufe  of  all 
its  Faculties;  and  as  long  as  the  Affedlions  fpur  us  on  to 
Adlion,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  in  due  Subjedtion  to  Reafon  ; 
fo  long  a  Man  continues  in  a  State  of  Soundnefs  and  Health. 

D  2  To 
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To  preferve,  and  to  maintain  thefe  in  due  Order,  is 
the  firft  and  principal  Bufinefs  of  Phyfick.  Diligent  Enquiry, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  made,  by  what  mo  ft  minute  and  fimple 
Principles  thefe  noble  and  excellent  Parts  and  Powers  may  be 
nouriih’d  and  fuftaiffd;  which  are  Meat,  Drink,  and  Air.  The 
various  and  delightful  Qualities  of  which  Things,  if  we  atten¬ 
tively  confider,  we  iliall  find  that  they  were  not  accidentally, 
but  purpofely  created,  and  given  by  Divine  Wifdom  and 
Power  to  Men,  and  all  other  living  Creatures,  for  the  Ufe 
of  Life.  How  many  Things  doth  the  Earth  pregnant  with 
Seeds  of  various  Kinds,  furnifli  out  at  different  Times  for  the 
Service  and  Conveniency  of  Man’s  Life,  both  with  refpedl  to 
Food  and  Medicine  ?  What  various  Kinds  of  living  Creatures 
are  we  fupply'd  with,  not  only  that  we  may  be  refreftftd  and 
gratify ’d  with  the  Abundance  and  Variety  of  Food,  but  like- 
wife  that  we  might  have  it  in  our  Power  to  make  Ufe  of  one 
Sort  of  Aliment  in  Health,  and  another  in  Sicknefs?  How  won¬ 
derful  are  the  Powers  of  that  Vital  and  Salutary  Air,  which  we 
continually  and  neceffarily  breathe  ?  There  are  fome,  indeed, 
who  think  that  many  Particulars,  of  which  the  Air  is  com¬ 
pounded,  proceed  and  flow  from  the  Moon  :  And  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  is  of  Opinion,  that  fome  Particulars  are  owing  to  the 
Comets.  1  am  apt  to  fufpedt,  fays  be,  That  the  moft  fpiritous, 
fine,  fubtle  and  belt  Part  of  our  Air,  and  which  is  requifite 
to  the  Life  of  every  Thing,  comes  chiefly  from  the  Comets. 

Great,  moft  certainly,  is  the  Delight  to  explore  one  Thing 
after  another,  and  to  contemplate  the  Connexion  and  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  whole,  where  nothing  is  made  for  itfelf,  but  all 
for  the  fake  of  all.  To  have  a  clear  Perception  of  this,  we 
ought  to  confider  the  whole  Solar  Syftem;  the  immenfe 
Magnitude  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  the  admirable  Order,  and 
different  Velocities  of  their  Revolutions;  as  likewife  their  in¬ 
credible  Conftancy,  fulfilling  their  annual  Alterations  and  Vi- 
ciflitudes,  from  which  the  whole  Prefervation  and  Safety  of  all 
arifes.  The  principal  and  moft  glorious,  in  this  Syftem,  is  the 
Sun;  which,  plac’d  in  the  Center, cafts  a  Luftre  on  all,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  Order,  Variety,  and  Beauty  of  the  whole  viable,  by  its 

radiant 
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radiant  Beams;  by  the  Motion  of  thefe  all  its  Parts  are  fuf- 
tain’d,  and  Air  and  Water  are  generated ;  by  which  all  Things 
that  the  Earth  produces  are  preferv’d,  nourifh’d,  and  encreas’d, 
and  the  Life  of  all  Animals  fupported  :  All  the  Conveniences, 
therefore,  which  we  make  Ufe  of ;  the  Light  we  enjoy,  the 
Air  we  breathe,  feem  to  have  their  immediate  Original  from 
the  Sun.  It  would  be  too  long  a  Task  to  fpeak  of  the  whole 
Syftem  :  But  if  thefe  Things  are  thought  Great,  as  they  really 
are,  with  what  Tranfport  of  Mind  muff  we  Contemplate 
upon  the  whole  Univerfe,  and  all  Eternity  ;  efpecially  the 
Heavens,  when  Night  involves  the  Earth  in  Darknefs,  ftud- 
ded  and  adorn’d  with  an  almoft  infinite  Number  of  Stars  ? 
Can  we  make  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  there  is  fome  infinite, 
excellent,  and  divine  Nature,  which  at  firft  form’d,  and  now  di- 
reds  and  prefides  over  them  all? — Struck  with  Rapture  and 
Aftonifhment  by  this  Magnificence  of  Things  ;  this  awful  Ma- 
nifeftation  of  Univerfal  Nature;  how  eagerly,  O  immortal 
Gods !  ( as  Cicero  jujily  exclaims )  howreagerly  will  Man  afpire 
after,  and  how  readily  attain  to  the  Knowledge  of  Himfelf ! 

Hitherto  we  have  confider’d  Human  Nature  in  a  State  of 
Soundnefs  and  Health  only:  Time  would  fail  me,  fhould  I  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain  it  in  a  State  of  Sicknefs  and  Diforder,  to  take 
Notice  of  the  various  Kinds  of  Difeafes,  their  Hiftories  and 
Changes ;  and,  as  Mens  Natures  are  different,  to  fhew  to 
which  Kind  the  Nature  of  each  Man  is  mo  ft  difpos’d  and  in¬ 
clin’d  :  How  many  Things  are  to  be  known,  of  Diagnofticks, 
Prognofticks, and  the  true  Method  of  Cure?  How  many  Things 
with  regard  to  Remedies,  and  the  proper  Time  of  adminiftring 
them  ?  Many  Particulars  have  beenfpoke  to,  and  many,  on  the 
account  of  Time,  mu  ft  now  be  deferr’d:  And,  indeed,  thefe 
Things,  which  I  have  taken  notice  of,  are  fo  well  known  to  you 
all,  that  I  mention’d  them  for  no  other  Reafon,  than  to  fhew  that 
Men  are  not  to  be  made  Phyficians  at  once, but  that  they  ought  to 
be  previoufly  inft rudted,  and  difciplin’d,  by  a  diligent  and  proper 
Preparation,  before  they  prefume  to  undertake  a  Province  of  fo 
great  Importance,  and  fo  wide  an  Extent;  always  remembring 
of  how  great  Value  the  Life  and  Health  of  others,  which  are 
committed  to  their  Care,  ought  to  be  efteem’d,  But  what  that 

Know- 
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Knowledge  is,  which  is  neceffary  to  One  who  is  intended  for  a 
Phyfician,  has  been  the  Caofe  of  much  Difpute,  both  amongft 
the  Antients  and  Moderns.  As  to  the  Egyptians ,  they  were  all, 
as*  Homer  witneffes,  Descendants  of  Paeon .  From  that  Time  to 
the  Days  of  Herodotus ,  no  one  Man  undertook  the  whole  Practice 
of  Phyfick  5  but  one  treated  the  Eyes,  another  the  Teeth, 
and  others  in  like  manner  the  other  particular  Parts ;  by 
which  Diftribution  and  Separation  of  the  Parts,  the  Im¬ 
provement  and  Progrefs  of  Medicine  were  greatly  ob- 
ftrudted.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  that  Country  was  over¬ 
run  with  Quacks,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Name  ofPhy- 
ficians.  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  a  Man  excellent  both  for  Skill  and 
Eloquence,  was  the  firft,  in  my  Opinion,  who  united  and  un¬ 
dertook  the  whole  Practice,  and  by  that  means  firft  of  all  reduc’d 
it  to  an  Art.  But  in  thofe  Days  there  were  Empiricks,  as  there 
are  at  this  time,  who  deny’d  that  the  Knowledge  of  Things, 
or  the  being  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  the  Body,  was 
ufeful  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfick^  but  affirmed  that  Experi¬ 
ence  alone  was  fufficient.  But  thefe  are  the  Opinions  of 
Men  who  fpoke  without  Confideration,  and  who  were  dange- 
roufly  miftaken  in  a  Material  Point.  Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  and 
Celfus  teach  us  quite  otherwife  ;  nay,  the  very  Nature  of  the 
Thing  itfelf  demonftrates  the  contrary:  For  Experience  can 
teach  us  nothing  more  than  the  different  Effedts,  which  diffe¬ 
rent  Kinds  of  Food  and  Remedies  produce  on  the  Human 
Nature;  but  we  can  never  judge  when  either  the  one  or  the 
other  is  to  be  adminifter’d,  by  any  other  way  than  by  com¬ 
paring  their  refpedtive  Powers  with  the  State  of  the  Patient. 

The  Duty,  therefore,  and  true  Bufinefs  of  a  Phyfician  is 
this ;  to  think  diligently  and  readily  in  all  Cafes ;  to  determine 
wifely  upon  a  Difeafe,  and  the  proper  Remedies  for  it ;  and  neither 
to  fay,  or  do  any  thing  rafhly,  covetoufly,  or  -f*  inhumanly. 
Thefe  are  Parts  of  the  Profeffion,  which  are  not  to  be  atchiev’d 
by  Quacks  and  Mountebanks,  but  by  a  learffd  and  skilful  Phyfi¬ 
cian  only,  relying,  at  the  fame  time  both  onReafon  and  Pradtice. 

A  long  and  fagacious  Obfervation  of  thefe  Things  would  bring 
the  Art  of  Phyfick  to  the  higheft  Perfection,  and  confer  the 

nobleft 

*  —  n&tfiQvos  '6h  Homer,  *o A  v.  232. 

f  Vide  Hippocrat. 
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nobleft  Ornaments  on  Learn’d,  Skilful,  and  Faithful  Phyfici- 
ans.  Wide,  therefore,  very  wide  is  the  Difference  between  the 
Inventor  of  vain  Chimera’s,  and  the  diligent,  fagacious  Enquirer 
into  Nature.  Now  if  the  State  of  Human  Nature  be  really  fuch, 
and  fuch  the  Condition  of  Life,  that  we  owe  both  our  felves,  and 
all  that  is  ours,  to  relentlefs  Fate;  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
Wonder,  if  we  often  find  the  Art  of  Medicine  vanquifh’d  by  the 
Power  and  Violence  of  a  Difeafe :  Shall  not  Medicine  then  be 
deem’d  an  Art,  nay  a  profitable  and  honeft  one  likewife  ? 

The  End  of  Government  is  to  preferve  Men  in  that  State, 
in  which  they  maybe  capable  of  Thinking  freely  and  juftly  of 
Things,  and  behaving  rightly  in  Life:  To  do  which,  all  Men 
have  certainly  a  Right  which  is  truly  Divine ,  and  which  cannot 
be  difannull’d  by  any  Human  Laws  whatever.  To  the  fame 
excellent  End,  the  Art  of  Phyfick  has  likewife  a  very  great  Ten¬ 
dency  ;  the  Rufinefs  of  which  is  to  take  Care  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject’s  Health,  for  if  that  be  loft,  the  beft  conftituted  Laws 
are  of  very  little  Advantage.  There  are  two  Arts,  fays 
Cicero ,  which  are  capable  of  placing  a  Man  on  the  higheft 
Pinaele  of  Honour ;  one  of  which  is  that  of  being  a  good 
General ;  the  other ,  of  being  a  good  Orator  :  But  of  what 
Benefit  is  the  Military  Art,  or  what  Signification  that  of 
Rhetorick,  when  Health  is  loft  and  deftroy’d  ?  The  Art  of 
Medicine  is  certainly  an  Affiftant,  and  daily  Preferver,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  thefe,  but  of  all  Virtues  whatever;  whilft  many  are  the 
Arts  alfo  mutually  affiftant  to  Medicine,  and  all  the  *  Virtues, 
delightful  Companions,  and  Attendants  on  her. 

Modefty  forbids  a  Phyfician  to  fpeak  much  in  Praife  of  the 
Art  of  Phyfick;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  think  it  in  the  leaft  neceffary. 
For  if  the  Value  and  Dignity  of  any  Art  are  to  be  accounted  of, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Difficulty  there  is  in  acquiring  it,  and  the 
Benefit  which  accrues  from  the  Practice  of  it,  then  Medicine  is 
certainly  a  Thing  of  Confequence,  and  no  way  contemptible  ; 
to  which  fo  many  great  and  difficult  Things  are  neceflary ;  and 
which,  in  the  Pradtice,  is  univerfally  profitable.  And,  indeed, 
long,  very  long  ago,  this  Art  was  thought  worthy  of  the  Care 
of  the  Legiflator.  This  pur  celebrated  College  is  a  Witnefs  of, 
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which  was  inftitutcd  by  the  Advice  and  Perfuafion  of  Linacre , 
a  very  Excellent  and  Learn’d  Phyflcian,  who  transfer’d  to  us 
the  Art  of  Medicine,  formerly  the  Glory  of  Greece ,  but  now 
of  Britain:  He  wrote  many  things  extreamly  well,  and  was 
the  fir  ft  who  publifh’d  fome  of  the  Works  of  Galen  in  Latin  % 
who  perceiving  how  much  the  Art  of  Phyfick  was  promoted 
in  the  Greek  and  Italian  Schools,  that  it  might  come  the 
fooner  to  Perfection  among  ft  us,  by  the  united  Abilities  of 
the  beft  Phyficians;  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Great 
and  Opulent  City  might  be  the  better  prefer  v’d  by  it  from 
Quacks  and  Empiricks,  who  are  greater  Pefts  than  even  Di- 
feafes  themfelves,  he  procur’d  this  College  to  be  eftablifh’ d  and 
fecur’d  by  Law,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  a  bountiful  Bene¬ 
factor  to  it  himfelf.  The  firft  Encomium ,  therefore,  and  the 
greateft  Gratitude  is  of  right  owing  to  him. 

Soon  after  flourifhed  Caiusy  a  pious  and  beneficent  Son  of  the 
JJniverJity  of  Cambridge ,  my  ever  to  be  rever’d  and  honour’d 
Alma  Mater :  He  was  converfant  in  all  kinds  of  Literature, 
and  a  moil  worthy  Munificent  Member  of  this  College. 

Cadwall \  Baron ,  Lumley ,  Guljlon  and  Hame  are  reckon’d 
amongft  our  celebrated  Members  and  Benefactors. 

At  length  the  renown’d  and  excellent  Harvey  arofe,  born 
for  all  that  was  great  in  Medicine,  the  higheft  Glory  of  this 
Society,  as  being  the  greateft  BenefaCtor  to  Mankind  :  Who, 
by  his  Difcoveries,  gave  fuch  a  light  to  our  Art,  as  enabl’d 
us,  not  only  to  difcern  the  Miftakes  of  the  Antients,  but  like- 
wife  to  judge  more  clearly  and  diftmCtly  in  every  Particu¬ 
lar  relating  to  the  Practice,  That  the  Life  flow’d  out  with  the 
Blood,  was  known  to  every  one ;  but  all  were  ignorant,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  the  Method  of  Life,  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Medicines  operated :  That  the 
Blood  being  mix’d  with  the  nutritive  Juice,  flows  into  the  Right 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart,  from  thence  thro’  the  Lungs  into  the 
Left  5  that  from  the  Heart  it  is  diftributed  for  various  Ufes 
over  all  the  Body,  by  a  great  many  Arteries,  belonging  to  the 
feveral  Parts  of  it ;  after  which  it  returns  to  the  Heart,  thro’ 
the  Veins,  to  be  again  mix’d  with  frefh  Chyle. 
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This  Circulation  of  the  Blood ,  whatever,  cither  thro*  Ig¬ 
norance  or  Envy,  has  been  aflerted  by  fomc  to  the  contrary, 
was  firft  of  all  found  out,  and  demonftrated  by  our  Harvey . 
Thefe  Things  were  fufficient  with  regard  to  the  Courle  of  the 
Blood,  but  not  to  the  Actions  and  Ufe  of  the  Heart,  as  Har¬ 
vey  himfelf  confeffes  (for  nothing  great  was  ever  difeover’d 
and  brought  to  Perfection  at  ©nee:)  But  how  much,  fays  he , 
is  drove  forward  in  every  Pcrfon  by  each  Pulfation,  and  when 
more,  when  lefs,  and  by  what  Caufc,  I  may  perhaps  here¬ 
after,  from  many  Obfervations,  be  able  more  accurately  to 
difeover.  But  what  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  he  was  difap- 
pointed  of  his  Wifh,  and  Medicine,  of  her  Hope. 

That  thefe  Things  are  of  confiderable  Moment,  not  only 
to  compute  rightly  the  Velocity  of  the  circulating  Blood, 
but  likewife  the  Quantity  of  it,  we  are  taught  by  Lower ,  a 
Man  deferving  of  as  high  Encomiums  as  any  Phyfician  ever 
was. 

The  Method  by  which  to  difeover  the  different  Force,  and 
different  Velocity  of  the  Blood,  flowing  from  the  Heart  thro’ 
any  Artery,  or  returning  thro*  any  Vein,  •f  one  of  our 
Learn’d  and  able  Members  firft  found  out,  and  made  Publick, 
to  his  own  very  great  Honour,  and  the  great  Advantage  of 
our  Art. 

Many  learn’d  and  ufeful  Anatomical  Lectures  have  been 
lately  read  by  feveral  of  our  Members,  efpecially  by  *  two 
Gentlemen,  who  are  in  the  higheft  Degree  skill’d  in  Anatomy, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  Branches  of  the  Profcflion  :  Nor  indeed 
is  there  any  Topickin  Phyfick,  which  has  been  neglected  by 
the  Members  of  this  Society ;  but  every  Subjed  has  been  fo 
advantageoufly  treated,  and  with  fo  much  Induftry  and  Saga¬ 
city  5  and  the  Books  which  have  been  publifh’d  contain  fo 
much  Learning  and  Ingenuity,  and  are  fo  ftridly  conformable 
to  the  Standard  of  Truth,  that  ’tis  well  known  to  You,  and 
all  the  Phyfical  World,  that  they  are  preferable  to  any 
other  Writers  of  the  Profeflion. 

f  Dijftrt.  Dr.  J  u  r  1  n. 
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Amongft  thefe  mmy  eminent  Members,  my  very  good 
Friend,-  Dr.  William  Gibbons,  claims  particular  Regard.  For,  as 
he  was  perfectly  well  educated,  fo  he  Was  one  of  plain  and. fo lid 
Learning;  Grave  without  Arrogance ;  Modeft  without  Indo¬ 
lence,  and  truly  biefs’d  with  the  Ccnfcioufnefs  of  an  upright 
Mind,,  '  ■ 


Dr.  John  Freind  was  a  Perfon  juftly  in  the  higheft  Efteem ; 
as  good  and  Sagacious  a  Phyfician  as  the  World  ever  knew, 
as  well  as  a  Learn’d  and  Elegant  Writer;  whofe  Knowledge  and 
Genius  may  be  belt  perceiv'd  by  his  Works*  But,  alas ! 
whilft  in  full  hope  of  reaching  the  nobleft  Heights^eYfnatch’d 
away  a  Victim  to  cruel  Fate.  Oh !  how  fallacious  are  the 
Expeditions  of  Men,  how  frail  their  Fortune,  and  how  vain 
their  Endeavours  !  ' 


The  grateful  Memory  I  retain  of  Dr*  Rickard  Hale  forbids 
me  to  pafs  him  by  in  filence :  He  was  a  truly  great  and  fo- 
lid  Phyfician,  a  perfeCt  Mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Au¬ 
thors,  and  adorn'd  with  all  the  Virtues  and  Accomplilhments 
requifire  to  a  Phyfician.  A  certain  natural  Authority  appear'd 
in  his  Countenance,  and  Honefty  in  his  Words*  When  he 
could  not  bear  with  the  Fopperies  and  Follies  of  Men,  which* 
are  daily  to  be  overlook'd  he  reprov’d  them,  not  paflionately 
or  morofely,  but  with  a  frank  and  ingenuous  Difdain*  What 
his  Difpoiition  was  towards  us  and  our  Profeflion,  he  made 
evident  by  his  Will.  All  thefe  excellent  Qualifications  were 
adorn’d  by  the  Dignity  and  Innoceney  of  his  Life. 

Though  I  dare  not  attempt  any  Encomium  on  our  mod 
excellent  President  b  fore  his  Face;  it  is,  at  leaft, 
lawful  for  me  to  declare  our  Gratitude  for  the  Angular  Di¬ 
ligence  and  Humanity,  with  which  he  has  fo  many  Years 
prefided  in  this  Society  :  This  is  no  more  than  the  very  Walls 
themfeives  of  this  Structure  feem  impatient  to  do$  which* 
were  preferv’d,  in  adverfe  Times,  by  his  Direction  and, 
Bounty.  '  ^ 

But  in  vain  might  we  boaft  of  our  Celebrated  Members, 
in  vain  of  the  Liberality  of  our  many  Benefactors,  if  we  were 
incapable,  thro'  the  Misfortune  and  Calamity  of  the  Times,  to- 
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enjoy  thefe  great  Benefits  with  Freedom  and  Safety.  What 
would  it  profit  us  to  have  labour’d,  with  the  utmoft  Dili¬ 
gence  and  Affiduity,  if  our  Properties,  if  our  Beings  were  both 
Precarious  ?  Where  would  be  the  Advantage  of  giving  our 
Minds  up  wholly  and  conftantly  to  Philofophy,  if  we  were 
neither  permitted  to  fpeak  what  we  think,  nor  to  adt  as  we 
ought,  nor  even  to  keep  filence,  without  the  utmoft  Hazard  of 
our  Lives  and  Fortunes?  Oh,  how  fweet  is  the  Name  of 
Liberty  l  How  grievous  is  Bondage  under  the  Tyranny  of 
others,  ft*  an  Evil  to  be  refilled  even  to  Death  it  felf !  Tho* 
Other  Nations  may  fubmit  to  the  Yoke  of  Servitude,  let  Li¬ 
berty  be  for  ever,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  the  Shining  Charadteriftick, 
the  boafted  Privilege  and  Property  of  Britons  $  and  let  us 
make  it  the  Bufmefs  of  our  Wifhes  and  Prayers,  that  Happi- 
nefs  and  Profperity,  in  every  Particular,  may  conftantly  attend 
them. 

f  Ser<vitus  malorum  omnium  pofi remum,  non  mode  hello,  fed  morte  etiam  repellendum « 

Cici.ro,  2  Philippic, 
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